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ABSTRACT 

Process-based approaches to the instruction of 
writing in English as a second language (ESL), designed to recognize 
composition as a complex, nonlinear, creative process, must not be so 
loosely structured that the college-bound ESL student gets lost in 
the method. A relatively structured process approach, developed for 
advanced-level students who need to write college-level expository 
essays and compositions, presents composing and idea generation as a 
complex, systematic whole. The method uses a series of eight writing 
stages, each of which has two constantly interacting facets, thinking 
and writing. Also, each stage interacts within itself and with the 
other stages in any order, any number of times. The system gives both 
direction and freedom to the student and, while it uses elements 
common in composition instruction and materials, it is unusual in its 
integration of a large number of elements into a whole along with 
great flexibility of application. (Author/MSE) 
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Miiny of the methods coionly used to teach composition to advanced 
E£»L students fail to give adequate recognition to the complexity, 
creativity, and nonlinearity of the c o mpo sing process, particularly 
to the ways idea generation occurs throughout, not Just near the 
beginning of the process. As a result of concern over this failure, 
various kinds of process-based teaching approaches are now being 
explored. However, to be practical in the usual situation where 
the uni*ersity-bound student has very little time to learn bow to 
write academic papers, a process-based approach must not be so 
loosely structured that the student becomes lost in the "method 
This article outlines a relatively structured process approach 
which seeks to present composing as a complex, systematic whole 
by using a series of stages, each of which interacts within itself 
and with the other stages in any order any number of times. The 
construct thus gi*es both freedom and direction to the student 
in learning. 



The approach to teaching composition to be outlined in this article is 
intended for advanced level students who need to learn to write the kinds 
of expository essays and compositions that are required in the U.Se university e 
The approach regards composing as a complex organic whole and utilizes as 
a teaching device a series of stages, each of which is seen as having two 
constantly interacting faces—thinking and writing! the stages are additive 
and operate recursively rather than sequentially * 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

This formulation addresses several theoretical, methodological, and 
practical considerations in one dynamic construct. First, research on what 
the composing process is like, for both first language and second language 
writers, has confirmed what proficient writers and composition teachers 
have probably known all along— that composing is a very oomplex, nonlinear, 
recursive process involving false moves, backtracking, expansions, and 
invention, and that the generation of ideas and the generation of text 
interact throughout the process (Watson 1982, Zamel 1983, Spack 1984). 
Yet textbooks may give the Impression that composing is a fairly straight- 
forward, linear process* Students may conclude that they should be able 
to sit down and write complete papers from first page to last page, ererytime, 
after some initial planning e When they find that they cannot do so, they 
think they are abnormal • They are not, of course, and the approach to be 
presented here is designed to give the student some sense of that facte 
Second, there is the troublesome question of how to introduce the 
^ student to the use of the conventions which operate in the presenting of 

SI ideas in academic writing* That there is a need for the student to learn 

to handle the conventions of textbuilding is evident to anyone who has 
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ever read the first academic-style expositions wrltttn by advanced ESL 
students. It appears that the foreign student has not yet developed the 
sorts of "intuition" (Irmscher 1979*33) possessed by the skilled writer 
about the interaction of ideas with the conventions for their presentation 
in textual form. Although this situation is no doubt priaarily due to a 
lack of exposure to and experience in writing American academic prose, 
there is the further complication that the conventions for text building 
are, to some extent, culturally established and hence to varying degrees 
culture specific (Karl an If 83). Thus, it nay not be that the foreign 
student has no intuitions about the conventions for expressing Meaning in 
text, but rather that the intuitions are inappropriate for the setting 
represented by the U.S. university. In that setting, of course, our 
student;:' papers must meet the academic reader's expectations by fulfilling 
certain conventions of content, logic, organisation and development, 
expression, and form to a reasonable degree. Jotting down ideas on paper 
does not constitute American academic prose} there are constraints iaposed 
by the expectation en the part of the reader as to how the ideas will be 
presented and explored. If the expectation is not fulfilled, communication 
will be weakened i the history teacher will not be able to follow the ideas. 

Unfortunately, however, many of the methods used to teach composition 
seen not to work very well in helping the student internalixs the conventions 
of text creation. Static descriptions of what a composition is like, or 
nodels for imitation, usually fail to engage the student in an active 
composing process in any systematic way, so that there is often little real 
mastery of the conventions that were supposed to have been practiced, 

In addressing this need for ESL students to learn to handle 
conventions of text building, the construct used in ay approach attenpts 
to get the student to see that conventions arise out of the need for 
communication and that, as such, they are linked to discovery and thinking! 
they are not independent entities existing in a vacuus but enter into the 
complexities of composing which were noted earlier. 

Finally, there is the methodological and motivational consideration 
that for an approach to wer^ the student must be able to feel that it works. 
Typically, that amounts to saying that the student needs to feel that it 
both provides a sense of direction and offers some degree of freedom. Too 
such of either usually leads to student frustration. In my teaching approach, 
the stages and their parts provide points of reference so that the student 
never feels lost t at the same time, eertain intentional omissions in the 
internal formulation of the stages and the almost infinite variety in the 
•ays the student can utilize them recursively allows for individual variability. 

THE NATURE OF THE APPROACH 

My approach, then, centers around a series of eight procedural stages— 
basically an heuristic or teaching device, which addresses two main concerns t 
the need for the student to engage in composing as a complex, nonlinear 
discovery or problem solving process where thought interacts with expression 
at every stage; and the need for the student to learn in some systematic 
way, as part of the composing process itself, what the parameters of the 
conventions for text building are in the U.S. academic setting. The eight 
stages are each composed of two facets— a Thinking portion and a Writing 
portion, which constantly interact with one another; the stages are additive 
and interact with one another recursively. The total construct can be 
represented in the following rough schematic form, in which all lines are 
to be read as bidirectional arrows. 
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Stage Thinking 



Think (a)for invention, 
(b)for communication 

Think (a)for inrtntion, 
(b)for noma intention 



Think (a)for inrtntion, 
(b)for eo— intention 



Think (a)for inrtntion, 
(b)for oo— intention 



5 
6 
7 
8 



Think (a)for inrtntion, 
(b)for communication 



Think (a)for invention, 
(b)for communication 

Think (e)for inrtntion, 
(b)for communication 



Think (e)for inrtntion, 
(b)for oonaunication 



Writing 

Write a thesis atnttnee 
Write a att of topic ttntences 
Write supporting ttntences 



Add to tht supporting stntenccs 
to iaprort then 

Add links between paragraphs 



- Add links within paragraphs, if 
I / necessary re-ordtring tltntnts 

Writt an optntr for tht paper 
Write a closing paragraph 




The Thinking facet of each etege is intended to direct the student 
toward discovering, generating, or creating neaning. To this end, tht full 
▼trtions tf tat Thinking facets, to bt presented ia the next stction, art 
fozaulattd as Questions— questions of two types. Tht first questions eimply 
attempt to gtt tht student started thinking. The second type asks tht writer 
to think further, to go beyond personal neaning to discover how to sake 
that neaning accessible to a reader. 

The Writing facet of each stage asks for written expression of the 
inrentions coning out of the Thinking actirities, asks the student to write 
segments of tha actual paper. Each is formulated as an explicit direction 
for whet the student aust write. 

. , I* Thinking and the Writing facets are inextricably linked ii, this 
aodel. They interact repeatedly so that a thinl-.-write-rethink-rewrite sequence 
•■erges, and soaetines they no doubt operate simultaneously. In fact, the 
writing conrentions represented by the Writing directions art seen as arising 
f ron the thinking that a writer aust do in order to discover how to make 
neaning accessible to a reader, which is the second kind of thinking included 
in each Thinking facet. It is important to note that the very precise, 
almost prescriptive formulation of the Writing directions helps to take the 
link between Writing and Thinking dynamic. That is, upon realizing that 
soae element asked for in a Writing direction is nissing or inaccurate, 
the student thinks again, usually ending up considering how to make neaning 
clearer to the reader. 6 

The eight stages are additive. ly working through then all. the 
student will end >p with a conpositior.. 

Finally, t-ie stages interact with one another, any number of tines, 
and in any order, not necessarily aequentially. About all that can be said 
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about the sequencing of the eight stages is that in general the first three 
precede the last fWe in the actual process of composing. 

Overall, the construct gives the freedom to rethink and to revise 
constantly—the freedom to change direction. Yet it also provides clearcut 
awl demanding points of reference throughout. The process in application 
is a dynamic one, since it is both systematic and flexible. 



THE EIGHT STAGES 



The sketch which follows provides some feeling for what «acb of the 
stages is like, offers an indication of the sorts of activities that the 

ways that the stages will interact recursively. 
First Stage, Thinkings 
(a) What topic do I care about? What is the main idee or feeling 

^ T uk'J°!£ ? U toplc? Hh4t la ttet ^Portent thing to me about 
it. What do I want to say, really? 

wiS cI l0W . C *SJ P 01 " * to make for my reader? 

First Stage, Writing t 

Write down this main idea as a thesis sentence. That is. write 
a declarative sentence that makes a single, clear, direct, 
restricted statement that both requires proof, illustration, 
or explanation and is capable of heing proved, illustrated or 
explained. This sentence will be part of the actual composition, 
usually appearing near the beginning. ^ ' 

a 15!/^°° °l *?* f J"! ita »* ov,raU la *> •"courage discovery of 
SoTJjJS? " ^LI!? that lt * tMrnimmi and then stated for a reader. 
For .he Thinking portion, many of what are commonly called pre-writina 

^^^•S™' 1 " 8 t ° ?le8 and ld — "* for n^wtnJ^T;^ 
can be explored and experimented with-e.g. brainstorming, listing, class 

« SuI.tSn'.i;i ltl "Li! ° Ut . With * £r - hilrilfic. "ch 

?W Slrj?^ • t !?• ,1 i• ~ y " »• this what 

i™£ £ Si ^L ^rl tmr-Bmrnrnd promm, - writing that is essentially addressed 
inward, to the writer, and which does not attempt exchange with a r«.d.r fi9sn 

n^if 1 " 8 thM * '•**«»•■ i» cl.«i. uieSl and pribS? 

a^r^h: 1 ^^" 0 ' Vrlt,M MJr UM ^ lt * dlff *™* think^eebniques, 

^r^^or^ing^rk/-- dlff ~ at - & — 

For the Writing portion, the use of sample student responses can 

ZcVZ Zl'SZSl U "\ r lf ^ to liTS. aUcussion 

.1! ^ the Thinking questions. Students can examine items such as U)-(lS 

each that violates the convention represented by the Writing direction 
and, more important, why that in turn cause, a iecycling b£k tS Se 
Thinking portion. That is, by violating the element, of tfc. TninRing 
direction in the way. indicated in bracket., the writer h ik failed eith.r 
to discover for himself what the main idea is or has SiUd to take iS! 
I*™" «"< to be able to comprehend whit U .ean ? 

example, i„ item (7), the student still has to think to decide what it is 
about -education" that is * importance to him, whereas in (5) the write? 

remans 2£ * * th « «~ « ™ 5*5? 
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1. The absent-aindednest of Profestor Saith • [not a sentence] 

2. How abtent-ainded Profestor Saith vat! [not declarative] 

3. Why vat Professor Saith to absent-minded? [not a etateaent] 
4» Professor Saith vat handaoae and abtent-ainded. [not tingle] 
5* Fxoftttor Saith vat amazing, [not clear] 

6. Thit paper vlll discuss Fxoftttor Saith 9 1 catual behavior, [not direct] 

7. Education in tht JJ.S. off art aany opportunities, [not rtttricttd] 

8* Fxoftttor Saith vat ofttn lata to class* [dott not rt quirt proof; factual] 
9. Fxoftttor Saith vat tht moat abtent-ainded ttachtr ever to ttach at 
C torn t town* [not capable of reasonable proof | too absolute] 

10. Fxoftttor Saith 9 1 catual behavior irrltattd aany student t» 

11. Tht ttructurt of DNA DNA hat a doublt helix structure. 
Working at McDonald 9 a latt tuaatr Working at McDonald 9 1 latt turner 

[not stateaents/ sentences] taught at self-ditcipline. 

12. My xooaaatt it unique. My xooaaatt it ditorganized. 
Biology it inttrttting. Birlogy reveals tht nysteries of 

[not cltar] tht lining call. 

In contrast, itcat likt (10) 9 thott in tht ttcond half of (11) and CL2), and 
(13) do ataturt up atdtrattly veil, toatthing which tht ttudtntt rtadily 
discover by working through tht f irtt ttage. 

13. Agrarian tocitty conttituttd a aajor change fxoa tarlitr horticultural 
tocietiet* 

All neurotic diaordtrt have anxiety at a central characterittic. 
Chtaical-pfaysical factort in the body control ventilation. 

* * * * 

Second Stage, Thinkings 

(a) What are the aain reatont I think ay central idea it true? 
Why do I think it it important? What are the aain point t about 
it that sake it engaging for ae? What aaket it worth talk in* 
about? 

(b) How can I show that ay aain idea it true or important to 
ay reader? What are the aain things I can tell hia? 

Second Stage, Writings 
Write down your answers to thete contiderationt in a teriet of 
a few tentencet. That it, write at leatt three or focr tenteneet 
about the thetit you have ooae up with, clearly and directly 
about the whole of it, itt whole claia, not jutt about a topic 
in it. Each thould help thow that the point you aade in your 
thetit it a reasonable claia in one important way* You will 
usually uae each of the tentencet you write at a topic sentence 
to open each paragraph or aajor taction in your paper. 

Check that the three tentencet each aaket a tignificant 
point, that they are about equal in iaportance, and that they 
are parallel in their approach to the thetit— i.e. that they do 
not overlap one another., Thit aeant that often they will all 
answer the taae quettion~e.g. why? with what retults? where 
when? under what oonditiont? who? for whoa? how? to what extent? etc. 

The function of the second stage it to encourage the discovery of 
structure underlying the thetit and to atk for a written ttateaent of it. 
For the Thinking portion, aany of the pre -writing techniques aentioned 
earlier are helpful, particularly the use of questions to get the ttudent 
thinking. The teacher preferably thould not present pre- formed organizational 
patterns, but should let the students generate their own structure. 
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For the Writing portion, student generated responses can be examined 
to tte if tht convention rcprettnted by th« Writing direction hat been 
Crested. Thug, set (U) it acceptable, but (15) it not (tht categories 
overlap.) And ntithtr it (16), for itt latt topit ttattnet ptrtaint only 
5V t ^fV? ,M » € in tht thtti* and mt to tht claia that children 

to wa^iSTa^ttlJ? *° ,riWr ' CCOtt,lt • for —* • P*P« that itns 

M " Jf!! l !J~! f *! 1 Uk ? : *" PiopU, I act to difftrtntly 

with difftrtnt people. 

1. In front of ay constr*ative parentt,, I aa a well-behaved 
Chinttt adolttctnt, dcaurt and obtditnt. 

2. With ay bttt friend 2 aa a wild and retry ptrton, who can 
ttand up and defend herttlf . 

3 - Wl ^^f ic *°« I do not know wtll, I im a referred, alaost 
unfriendly ptrton. 

15. Theaits Saoking can bt dangtrout to the saoker** atalth. 

1. Saoking aay aggraratt tuberculosis. 
*. Saoking aay cautt cancer. 

3. Saoking aay cautt lung ditordtrt. 

16. Thetitj -Sttaae Street- incrttttt children*, general knowledge. 

1. Children learn to differentiate tyabolic rtprtttntatlont. 

2. They ttart Iteming about the social enrironatnt. 

3. Children are taught teat batic facta about tht phytical world. 
«. "Sttaat Street- it broadcatt en two channtlt in thit arte. 

°™ *«» ln » if lB JW>ftent to constantly recycle back into the Thinking 
questions at such activititt art done, to bring out, for instance that it*e (15) 
probably ataa. that the writer*, thought, art not yet torttd out? Sing Sck 

original thetit no longtr reflect, the ataning subsuaed by his topic senttnets. 

* * * * 

Third Stagt, Thinking i 

(a) What art scat of tht thingt that aadt at think of ay aain 
pointt (topic ttatencet)? What do I really aean by each point7 What 
do I feel and see about each topic sentence? 

(b) Bow can I explain to ay reader what I aean by each topic tentence? 
Bow can I show what I feelT Bow can I show each one is true? 

Third Stage, Writingi 

Keeping chess thoughts in aind, write down a series of sentences 
for each of your topic sentences. That is, write at least fire 
or six sentences about each topic sentence—clearly and directly 

£S ~2 b f ,l fJ* lnt ; ,b0uld "P 10 " what J™ know »bout the 

£ «»«»Pic «entence and should show, "prove," ill U8 trate 

or explain its point to • reader. These sentences will serve as 
supporting sentences wf.tliin the paragraphs of your coaposition. 

i. >"J! f* T * thf ' * wl€ • tnse * ur « <* • coaposition, a skeleton 
paper, but it is not yet complete.] 

The function of the third stage is to allow the student to discover 
within and then to express for a reader significant ideas about each aajor 

ESS: I°,.! ncour '?' dl,00 ™y» prt-writittg tctWititt such as lists and 
talking with a real reader are helpful. For the WritiS ttaaent. it i« 
probably advi.ablt to avoid giving any illuttrSivt^del gPHJ or et 



leaat not until tht students have done considerable writiag of their own 
eupport. Tht tiholt point of tht third stage it to get tht student to 
generate and express original aettrlal, not to imitate. 

ftecurtivtnett should also be encouraged at this ttagt. Clearly, if 
the sentences generated as paragraph support turn out to be compelling 
but to have no relation to the points identified in the topic sentences, 
students can recycle beck to the second stage, rethink the major points, 
and revise the topic sentences. 

* * * * 

Fourth Stage, Thinking i 

(a) Is this all? Hare I included all I feel? All that I see? 
All the reasons I think the topic sentence is true in each cc-e? 
Or hare I left something important out? Have I explored and 
discovered my claias fully? 

(b) How can I sake what I hare written really reflect what I 
aean? How can I evoke in the reader the picture that I ate 
ay self? 

Fourth Stage, Writing t 
Keeping your answers to these questions in aind, rerise and 
add to your support. That is, re-do the supporting sentences, 
adding aissing ideas and taking the sentences as precise, 
specific, and concrete at it reasonable for the intended meaning. 
Tou can accomplish this by adding exaapltt, aatcdottt, ttatittict, 
facta, and dtttilti you can also do it constructing a dtttiled 
analyeit, explanation, or arguaent within the paragraph. 

Tou «an usually do the fourth writing stage either by 
substituting a acre detailed version for your original supporting 
tentence or by adding details following your original supporting 
sentence. Tou aay end up with four or five sentences for every 
one you had before.' 

Keep in aind that your purpose is to show your reader that 
your topic sentence makes a reasonablt claim; to make tht support 
for it as clear and -ivid for him as it is to you. Ask yourself. 
-Can the reader really see what I see when I say this, or do I 
need to give him more information?" 

The fourth stage seeks clarification of the student's own thought and 
• fuller realization that writiag for oneself is not necessarily the same as 
writing for a reader} it alto asks tht student to do something to the support 
to achieve a corresponding clarification for the reader. Getting etudentT 
to realize that what ia clear to the* is not necessarily clear to the reader 
ia of ten particularly hard so that techniques such aa peer reading and 
questioning are valuable tools. 

As for the Writing portion at the fourth atage. unlike the third 
stage, considerable work with varioua of the techniquea suggested in the 
formulation can help, though such work must be structured so that direct 
imitations cannot occur. For instance, atudents can readily see that (17a) 

substituted for it, and that (18a) ia not aa compelling aa ia 
(18b), which would be added following (18a) to expliote ita point. Exercises 
taking ttudtntt to write improved vertiont likt tht (b) items are helpful. 
17a. Our child ia usually dirty, 
b. Our son John usually has dried food around his mouth and has on 
a shirt with Juice dribbles down tht front and pants with erase 
stains and mud on the knees. 
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18a. Bill's clothing it often mismatched, 
b. For example, yesterday ht uort a pair of raggtd gretn denim jeans 
with a brand ntw rod silk thlrt. 

Hi? n, Jf ful li • Uttl * mr * actively constructing a nulti-staee trgument. 
explanation, or dtscriptioa, where tht arrangement of tht tlenents is what 
J*P°rtant, with attention being giren to making it conprehtnsiblt to a 
rtadtr . 

* * * * 

Fifth Stagt, Thinkings 

(a) What is the logical relation between ay main points (i.e. 

between tht points rtprtstnttd by the topic sentences)? 

(h) How can I show that relation to the reader? 
Fifth Stage, Writing! 

Indicate what the relations are by adding to each of your topic 

tentences a wrrd or phrase which refers to the idea of the body 

paragraph which precedes. That ie, use transitionsor other 

linking devices in the topic sentences to clearly link tout 

paw-jraphs to one anotUr. 

may use a snort transition or linkage, or a ooebi nation 

of a short transition word or phrase plus a phrase Manarising 

the content of the preceding paragraph. 

This stage brings to the conscious lerel the fact that the parts of th. 
b^ILS.!! 8 ? 11 ^ "i"* i n *°- " r > Mk * that Se relatSn 

~y wJS ^.uL^J^ r ' , T ° ^ * th ^ Thlnkln « ••»>•<*. ^. teacher 
"I ^*Lt5i£ fr °? fi aM • ""^ of «>rts of logical relation, 
■ay exist between a pair of ideas, perhaps by using sentence pairs, and 
the linguistic forms commonly used to express eae* relation. To get at 
the Writing aspect, a set or two like (19) can be provided and then tht 
studtnt, can go back to their earlier papers to rewrite the topic sentences. 

19. Thesiss "Sesame Street- increases children's general knowledge. 

1. Children learn to differentiate symbolic representations, 

2. Moreover, they start learning about the social toy iro taunt. 

3. In addition to learning about the social environment, children 
are taught some basic facts about the physical environment. 

This stage nay sometimes cause the student to reconsider the second stagt 
<5°£ c •" £,nct,) •"-times the first stag* (the thesis) and to revise 
their wording mo that tht logical regions Wred are more clearly expressed. 

Sixth Stage, Thinkings 

(a) What are the relations between the parts of my explanation 
for tach major point— i.t. bttwttn tht stnttncts within tach 
paragraph? 

(b) Hart I expressed myself such that the reader will set the 
relations as well as I do? 

Sixth Stage, Writings 
Check each supporting sentence within each paragraph to see thau 
it has a reasonable relation to the one p race ling it and that 
it contains ont or mort words or expressions which link it to 

««SiS. r,f ?J to th% P^csdio*- support \ng sentence or 
stnttncts. If ntctssary, re-order the sentences to make their 
relation to one another more accurate. Add linking devices 
such as transitions, pronouns, repeated words, word substitutes, etc. 
Your aim is to make each sentence "flow- into the next one. 
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, . . Ih }« Bt *«* th« student to recttnine the paragraph support 
for logical sequencing and for eltar internal link.. In aSEiSJ ntti. 
usually needs to bo done with Thinking because for the MwStJ^ 
stage, have already touched on the quality^?!. ^^^JSk£S 
and on logical relatione (fifth stage). However. S KdlTJ^J 
*°- "udent. dieeover tor the firsTti*^ ^icf^^^f!'^ 

«0>, ewery word in the second sentence refers hack to eonething in the first. 
20. We asked Bill to cose to tbs^party. However, l»e refused our invitation. 
Seventh Stage, Thinking i 
(a) Hew did I get into this subject? Why did it strike s»? 
iire1sed*2? PartleUl * r lMt * ac * of lt that l»rticularly 



Add an opener to your neper, one which includes eonething arrest in* 

ft^. *rSL£ £2!^rf *> the paper, perh.pt £22* 
it lets the reader know that it treats an Important issue, perhaps 
^* lt •"..tion. perhaps 2L. it* SmTST 

interest. To do this, you sight use an anecdote, jtrikin* facts 
or statistics, a quotation, a contradiction of sonTsort^ 

^Sll^rrt^ng! 0 * *• 

Eighth Stage, Thinkings 

&!t EL?,.? Wi !!L 0n < thl ! th * ,l,? WM " important? 

what have I discovered in the process? 

(b> How can I use such considerations to leave my reader with 
Eighth Stage, Writings 
Add a closing paragraph to your paper, one which girts the reader 
the sense that the paper i, finished. You can do this by using 
one or wore of the following, * restatenent of the thesis, 
a Mention of whatever was included in the opener, a brief 
sussury-or anything else that gives the sense of completion. 
These two stages, which can usually be treated together, ask the student 
to consider why the nain point of the paper was significant and Sen to III 

SSJ ST2d?7 ^ • ff,CtW * tXprtMlon co^-unication. klther Sin 

* SWB * ,lM » th « i« to let the Thinking generat™ 

2U S.^JT^J* tta "lJ f lMUy found "* »«■• *too«.te 
til !! • T r !» dln <- ™ d y° u «<> winning in a brewery?- were 

the last words I heard that night... 



* * * * 



is * e «»»?i!£i P ' result of working through all eight stages, which 
S •? °" ,r th * eourM of » bout •• vtn weks by introducing and 
r^Srln? r^JI JS* tim •* thtn » beginning with tnTSSd mge, 

or so opposition., will be an organised, focused, dev.topei Srt eSpoeiJion. 
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fka construct of the tight stages, however, constitutes only part 

^mL^! de,l8a# lt Ml ^ «> tl <^. lid not include 

editing in the narrow tense of fee tea. The approach used Bakes a crucial 
distinction between arising end editing. Reusing i« „ inherelt pS? of 

inthe preparation of each paper, after mt of the composing process is 
eosjUte. Secondly, it is necessary to make dear thaTthe eighT^e. 
SSKlef^i' iS2i£ ""V 0 ""™' <»»• on-le*el of division il£ 
;S"Jf! tl !~ l f»"* ra - towerer. by the last third or so of the •••ester, 
the •tudent. quite readily begin to put together two or acre such pieces 

£ lee^^w^i^r 10 T"' At thU S. .SdSntTcan 

UiA iI.ff!J?! f"? 1 * cl f of logically consist of two faces 

similarity and contract, etc.) and that such ideas rery commonly generate 

ouU?IJ.ff!rj 0 Si"} n8 i Of tW ° *?°F ttr pUeM of Pi"*' tvo secS"£ each 
quite similar to the simple composition generated by the states. I tea (22) 
presents examples of the sort of th«sis that results. 

22. Tagore»s idea of education, although based on the rediscorery of 

Indian tradition, also included innorations that were not traditional. 

'ItSJ-irS^'!!!' d,1, f 1 !l n « at* of reading only short, 

"illiforaiT i» « «fficient gubernatorial operation 

developed enough of a sense of the parameters of acceptability r*«mnH 

"ieel'^il 17 £ • U " Mtl ? n « «« try to ad.pt^'ix J2d ^pon^f 
stages a bit. The possession of that sense constitutes the final -stage.- 

.le^nts^i^S^ 1 ^ ^ * l « clearly use. certain of the 

example, I a. indebted ' £ ' b J 7 ta ttJlthool » *» ▼"ious forms. For 

described her! £ ttt^tSS l?£iJ?t w dlf '*™V b ° Ut the approach 
«l««nt. into a whole SHlEmf ft iLUfSSSfi? UtM nuab,r of 
vhil. .till remain^ s£t«».t!c7 ^ ^ fl " lbll i* of application 

course, ^S^SJ^ff^Sk * JT t0 ten — ^ the 
touching or paeeioEte oSr^^taS ^SfS W"«~«o».ti«e. 
the kinds of papers tyoieally «! L "J*** ** exp,ct,d Riven 

exploration and skillful integration of 

academic concent* ^Th* * how ^ n * 
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